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to legalize that postponement of payments, which, but for
its law, would have spontaneously taken place.

With such further confirmation of an d priori conclu-
sion, can it he douhted that our late commercial difficul-
ties were intensified by the measure of 1844 ? Is it not,
indeed, notorious in the City, that the progressively-in-
creasing demand for accommodation, was in great part
due to the conviction that, in consequence of the Bank-
Act, there would shortly be no accommodation at all?
Does not every London merchant know that his neigh-
bours who had bills coming due, and who saw that by the
time they were due the Bank would discount only at still
higher rates, or not at all, decided to lay in beforehand
the means of meeting those bills ? Is it not an established
fact, that the hoarding thus induced, not only rendered
the pressure on the Bank greater than it would otherwise
have been, but, by taking both gold and notes out of cir-
culation, made the Bank's issues temporarily useless to the
general public ? Did it not happen in this case, as in 1*793
and 1825, that when at last restriction was removed, the
mere consciousness that loans could be had, itself prevented
them from being required ? And, indeed, is not the sim-
ple fact that the panic quickly subsided when the Act was
suspended, sufficient proof that the Act had, in great
measure, produced it.

See, then, for what we have to thank legislative med-
dling. During ordinary times Sir R. Peel's Act, by oblig-
ing the Bank of England, and occasionally provincial
banks, to keep more gold than they would otherwise have
kept (and if it has not done this it has done nothing), has
inflicted a tax on the nation to the extent of the interest
on such portion of the gold-currency as was in excess ol
the need: a tax which, in the course of the last thirteen
years, has probably amounted to some millions. And
then, on the two occasions when there have arisen the